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Modern Philology 



Volume XV jf u fy ^9^7 Number 3 



CORNEILLE'S CONCEPTION OF CHARACTER 
AND THE CORTEGIANO 

In the opening scene of Cyrano de Bergerac, Rostand makes a 
Parisian bourgeois say to his son: 

Et penser que c'est dans une salle pareille 
Qu'on joua du Rotrou, mon fils. 

And the son retorts: 

Et du Corneille. 

Think of it: le grand Corneille on the plebeian boards of the H6tel 
de Bourgogne in 1640! The remark, intended of course for the 
modern bourgeois, warns us once more against viewing the past 
through the wrong perspective. For Corneille was played in just 
such places and was immensely popular. Among countless others, 
witness Boileau's testimony : 

Tout Paris pour Chim&ie a les yeux de Rodrigue. 

The fact is that during the thirties of the seventeenth century the 
Parisian public, ever on the alert, had become enamored of the 
courtly type. Without doubt, this was due in part to the influence 
of Spain. The legend of the advice given by M. de Chalon to the 
young Corneille is well known: "Vous trouverez dans les Espa- 
gnols des sujets qui, traites dans notre gout par des mains comme les 
v6tres, produiront de grands effets" 1 — as if such advice had been 
needed. But still more was it due to the influence of Italy. I need 

1 Beauchamps, Recherckes sur les theatres de France, II, 157. 
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2 William A. Nitze 

only to mention the H6tel de Rambouillet and the fact that in 
Italy, the Cortegiano type, first formulated by Castiglione in 1528, 
was of long and honored standing. Madame de Sevigne wrote 1 to 
her daughter: "Et l'italien, l'oubliez-vous ? J'en lis toujours un 
peu pour entretenir noblesse." 2 

In treating Corneille's conception of character, my object is to 
show how close it is to the Italian Cortegiano type, and furthermore 
to point out what were the possible points of contact. The most 
effective way of bringing the matter forward is first to review what 
the critics have had to say on Corneille's treatment of character. 
This, then, will constitute the first division of this paper. 

I 

It is a commonplace to state that Corneille is the dramatist of 
the will. All French critics agree on this essential fact. For 
instance, Lanson, Histoire, 429 : 3 "II a et il exprime une nature 
plus rude et plus forte, qui a longtemps 6te la nature franchise, une 
nature intellectuelle et volontaire, consciente et active. ... II a 
peint des femmes toujours viriles, parceque toujours elles agissent 
par volont£, par intelligence, plut6t que par instinct ou par senti- 
ment." And in his Corneille, 94, 4 Lanson says: "Ce miserable 
(Edipe, ou Corneille a surabondamment prouve" combien toute la 
po^sie tragique des Grecs 6chappait a son intelligence, n'est qu'une 
protestation de la volonte" contre la fatalite\ . . . Sur cette id6e se 
fait la distinction des caracteres de la tragedie de Corneille." And 
Lanson then proceeds to classify the characters as: "les gene>eux, 

i Letter of June 7. 1671. 

* Under the date of June 13, 1637, Chapelain writes to Balzac: "J'apprens aussy 
avec plaisir que le Cid ait fait en vous l'eflet qu'en tout nostre monde. La matiSre, les beaux 
sentimens que l'Espagnol luy avoit donngs, et les ornemens qu'a adjoust§[s] nostre poete 
francois, ont merits l'applaudissement du peuple et de la Cour qui n'estoient point encore 
accoustumgs a telles delicatesses. ... En Italic, il eust passe pour barbare et il n'y a 
point d' Acadimie qui ne l'eust banni des conflns de sa jurisdiction." It is clear that 
Chapelain is here speaking "en docte"; cf. thejSpitre to La Suivante (privilege, January 21, 
1637), where Corneille says: "puisque nous faisons des po6mes pour etre reprgsentes, 
notre premier but doit 6tre de plaire a la cour et au public, et d'attirer un grand monde a 
leurs representations. II faut, s'il se peut, y ajouter les regies, afln de ne deplaire aux 
savants, et recevoir un applaudissement universel; mais surtout gagnons la voix publique." 
Cf. also Ogier, preface to Tyr et Sidon, 1628: "Les doctes, a la censure desquels nous 
dgfSrons," etc. 

* Third ed. 

4 Grands icrivains francais, 4th ed. ( 1913. 
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Cobneille's Conception of Characteb 3 

les sc&eVats, les faibles": Rodrigue, Polyeucte; Cleopatre, Attila; 
Felix, Cinna — the last of whom he aptly calls, "ame de chambellan 
dans un emploi de Brutus." Or take Lemaitre (Julleville, IV, 273): 
" Cet orgueil, cet heroi'sme content de soi, ces p^tardes de la volont£, 
cette emphase, cette redondance, rempliront tout le theatre de Cor- 
neille et, en g6n6ral, toute la trag^die franchise jusqu'en 1650. . . . 
L'etonnant Alidor de la Place Royale est le frere aine" des Pulcherie 
ou des Camille (Othon)." Thus Lemaitre finds the same principle in 
the "ironie et d6dain" of the early plays of our author; compare: 

quand j'aime, je veux 
Que de ma volont^ dependent tous mes voeux. [la Place Royale, vs. 207.] 

But no critic has emphasized the point more than Bruneti&re, who 
in his Hisloire de la lilt, j 'rang, classique, II, 190, says: "On a dit a ce 
propos, et personne avec plus d'exageration que V. de Laprade, que 
le principe du theatre corn&ien serait le triomphe du devoir sur la 
passion. Si cela n'est deja qu'a moitie vrai du Cid, rien ne Test 
moins d' Horace, — ou je ne pense pas que le 'devoir' d'Horace fut 
d'egorger sa sceur Camille; — ni de Polyeucte, dont le 'devoir' serait de 
triompher de sa passion de martyre; et rien n'est plus faux de 
Cinna meme, de Theodore, de Rodogune, d'HSraclius, de Nicomede, 
ou nous ne voyons plus en lutte les unes contre les autres que des 
passions, des ambitions, des jalousies, des haines, des vengeances. 
Ce qui est plus vrai, ce qui Test meme absolument, et ce qu'il faut 
dire, c'est que le theatre de Corneille est la glorification ou l'apotheose 
de la volonte." 1 

Without being casuistical — and discussions of the will readily 
lend themselves to this fault — every attentive reader will admit that 
to state the problem thus is to state a half-truth. For example, 
Alidor in la Place Royale, who is strong-willed, is only that, whereas 
Rodrigue in the Cid, and especially Polyeucte, are equally wilful, 
but something more besides. And it is this additional factor that 
counts in our author's greater works. A reference to this second 
element is to be found in Lanson's "une nature intellectuelle et 
volontaire, consciente et active," or less clearly in Bruneti&re's 

1 It might be added that Paguet, Dix-septitme siecle, 10 ft., treats Corneille again 
from the point of view of passion and duty: "le gout de l'aventureux et du brillant 
devient Chez les heros de Corneille la passion du devoir." This is true if we mean by 
"passion" that which is consciously willed. 
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further statement that: "cela veut dire que dans l'extraordinaire et 
dans le romanesque 1'instinct de Corneille prefere ce qui est noble a 
ce qui est bas, ce qui exalte l'ame a ce qui la d^prime, et ggnerale- 
ment enfin ce qui fait les heros a ce qui fait les monstres," though 
predominantly his view is that "la volont^ est le seul ressort de 
Taction" (194). In fact, having granted Brunetiere his point, and 
it is obvious that both critics value the energetic side of Corneille 
as a national asset, 1 Lanson proceeds to say: "Les troubles de la 
volonte sont souvent des incertitudes de l'esprit qui ne voit pas le 
vrai; ses egarements sont des erreurs de l'esprit, qui croit voir et 
voit mal. La pire bassesse est de n'avoir ni fermete' de volonte ni 
clarte" de connaissance. La perfection heroiique est d'avoir la 
connaissance claire et la volonte ferme: quand Tame voit le bien et 
marche au bien sans une d^faillance" 2 (Corneille, 96). 

Thus it will become clear that the two elements which govern 
the dramatic system of Corneille are: (1) a clear or rational concept 
of an ideal, often typified by his characters as their souverain bien; 
(2) the enlistment of the will in the service of this ideal. The poet's 
characters react, not to their attachment to an individual, but to 
the more or less perfection of which they believe that individual 
capable. Chimene loves Rodrigue, not for himself, but because of 
his heroism, and to be worthy of his heroism she herself must be 
heroic; 3 the struggle in the Cid is not single, it is double: a struggle 
on the one hand in the characters themselves between love and duty, 
and on the other a struggle to make the two ideals agree. The play 
closes with the significant words addressed to Rodrigue: 

Pour vaincre un point d'honneur qui combat contre toi, 

Laisse faire le temps, ta vaillance et ton roi. 4 

' See especially the admirable last page of Lanson's Corneille. 

» Or this passage In the Histoire (429): "Rien de plus caractfiristique que sa theorie 
de 1'amour. . . . L'amour est le dSsir du bien, done regl6 sur la connaissance du bien. 
Une id6e de la raison, done, va gouverner l'amour. Ce que l'on aime, on Valine pour la 
perfection qu'on y voit: d'ou, quand cette perfection est reelle, la bont6 de l'amour, 
vertu et non faiblesse. 

i Cf. Tu n'as fait le devoir que d'un homme de bien; 

Mais aussi, le faisant, tu m'as appris le mien. [Cid, vs. 911.) 
Note the difference with Las Mocedades, II, vs. 290, on which the passage is based: 
Yo confleso, aunque la sienta. 
Que en dar venganza a tu afrenta 
Como caballero hiciste. 
4 In the Spanish play the idea of honor is imposed from without; in the Cid it springs 
from within, from the consciousness in the characters of their own dignity. "Certes," 
says Martinenche, La comedia espagnole, 208, " 11 arrive partois dans le Cid qu'on regrette 
l'eclat pittoresque de Guillen dans de trop abstraites traductions." "Traductions" is 
hardly the right word! 
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Or take Rodogune: two characters are bound by brotherly affection, 
yet they love the same person, Rodogune, who, in turn, loves the 
younger, but can marry only when their mother is slain. The 
situation — romanesque in the extreme — is an impasse, which can be 
solved only through the use of the improbable; yet this enables the 
poet to multiply motives and again to point the lesson of the heroic. 1 
What is there left, in Nicomede, for Attale to do, when he once 
realizes the lofty serenity of his unshakable brother, than to admire 
from afar his 

vertu dans son plus haut eclat; 

Pour la voir seule agir contre notre injustice, 

Sans la preoccuper par ce faible service ? 

No wonder Corneille was forced to admit in the preface to Heraclius: 
"le stijet d'une belle tragedie doit n'dtre pas vraisemblable," and 
that Chapelain — en bon critique — dwelt on the necessity of veri- 
similitude in the Sentiments sur le Cid. 2 

Two questions at once suggest themselves. The first is: To 
what extent is Corneille's ideal of character that of his own age? 
And the second is : To what influences is he indebted for its formu- 
lation ? A third (which, however, I shall have to leave unanswered) 
might be : How did this ideal affect his attitude toward the doctrine 
of the unities ? 

The elementary facts as to the poet's environment are well 
enough known. Corneille was a Norman, and Normandy — as far 
as such observations hold — is the home of the rationalist. 3 Calvin 
and Malherbe were both from the north, and while Calvin resembles 
Corneille in being a casuist (see Bruneti&re, op. cit., p. 196), Malherbe 
is even closer to him in substituting reason for sentiment in poetry. 
Moreover, Corneille received his early training at the Jesuit Academy 
at Rouen, from 1615 to 1622; indeed, he won two prizes there for 
excellence in Latin verse, and, as Lanson (Histoire, 423) points out, 
the Jesuits were later the defenders of the free will against the 

1 See Paguet, Diz-septiime siecle, 1894, pp. 9 fl. : "Du sujet extraordinaire, qui etait 
une loi dramatique de son temps (!), 11 a fait le sujet htrolque." 

2 See Colbert Searles, University of Minnesota Studies, III, 27 ff. 

8 Thus Gaston Paris, Poisie du moyen Age, II, 66: "Volla blen la poesie du "pays de 
sapience.' II faut noter ce caractSre positif et quelque peu sec qui se m61e a toutes les 
productions litteraires des Normands, comme la tendance pratique la plus nette se mSle 
aux expeditions les plus hardies de ces 'coureurs hSroiques d'aventures profltables 
(Taine).'" 
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Jansenists. Add to this the fact that the poet was trained for the 
bar, and the logical, positivistic side of our author is explained. 

But Lanson (Corneille, 166 ff.) goes a step farther, and after 
rejecting Brunetiere's reproach of unreality and inhumanity in the 
dramas, he says: "Tout ce que le th6atre cornelien perd du cote - de 
la couleur historique, il le regagne en intense actuality. II nous 
offre une fidele et saisissante peinture de cette France de Richelieu, 
de cette classe aristocratique qui inaugurait la monarchie absolue et 
la vie de soci6te\ . . . Jamais la politique et son alliee l'intrigue n'ont 
eu plus de jeu, n'ont plus occupe" les esprits." And further: "Tous 
les grands hommes de l'epoque, ou presque tous, sont des hommes 
de volonteY' I would not underestimate the value of Lanson's con- 
tention, especially since he qualifies the above statement by adding 
(p. 170): "Sa tragedie n'est jamais un reportage, c'est evident. 
Mais la vie contemporaine l'enveloppe, l'assiege, le penetre: elle 
depose en lui mille impressions qui se retrouvent lorsqu'il aborde 
un sujet, qui, a son insu, dirigent son choix. ... II pense le pass6 dans 
les formes et conditions du present [What poet doesn't?]." Clearly 
Nisard's statement: "Apres Corneille il restait a la tragedie a se 
rapprocher de la vie," is too absolute. 1 One has but to read his 
plays to realize that the poet had in him the traits of the salon- 
frequenter, the politician, the frondeur. The interesting thing is 
the particular type of life he reflects, and how he reflects it. His 
early plays reveal his sympathy with the precieux classes; why 
should not his later ? 

Examining his work from this point of view, we find that Eraste 

in Milile — the first of his plays — says (vs. 13) : 

Son ceil agit sur moi d'une vertu si forte: 
Qu'il ranime soudain mon esperance morte, 
Combat des deplaisirs de mon coeur irrite, 
Et soutient mon amour contre sa cruaute. 

Cf. Horace, vs. 577: 

Que les pleurs d'une amante ont de puissants discours, 
Et qu'un bel ceil est fort avec un tel secours! 

or Polyeucte, vs. 87: 

Sur mes pareils, Nearque, un bel ceil est bien fort: 
Tel craint de le facher qui ne craint pas la mort. 

1 Quoted by Paguet in his Propos de tht&tre, I, 90. 
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The Infanta in the Cid is assuredly a kind of Julie d'Angennes 

toying with love: 

L'amour est un tyran qui n'epargne personnel 
Ce jeune cavalier, 1 cet amant que je donne 
Je l'aime. [Cid, vs. 81.] 

or 

Mais si jusques au jour de l'accommodement 
Je fais mon prisonnier de ce parfait amant, 
Et que j'empeche ainsi l'effet de son courage, 
Ton esprit amoureux n'aura-t-il point d'ombrage? [Cid, 
vs. 495.]— 

lines which reflect as much the tricks of the ruelle as the influence of 

the Astree. It is unnecessary to multiply the instances. 2 

As for politics and raisons d'etat, they appear from the very 

beginning; e.g., in the king's r61e in Clitandre. But compare more 

especially the following: 

Mais on doit ce respect au pouvoir absolu, 

De n'examiner rien quand un roi l'a voulu. [Cid, vs. 163.] 

Horace, ne crois pas que le peuple stupide 
Soit le maitre absolu d'un renom bien solide: 
Sa voix tumultueuse assez souvent fait bruit; 
Mais un moment l'eleve, un moment le d6truit; 



C'est aux rois, c'est aux grands, c'est aux esprits bien faits, 

A voir la vertu pleine en ses moindres effets; 

C'est d'eux seuls qu'on recoit la veritable gloire; 

Eux seuls des vrais heros assurent la mernoire. 

Vis toujours en Horace, et toujours aupr&s d'eux 

Ton nom demeurera grand, illustre, fameux. 

[Horace, vs. 1711.] 

The calculated flattery of these lines is, of course, obvious. Why 
Corneille should wheedle the "court" in this particular play will be 
seen later. At present let us note how close to Balzac's Le Romain 
(edition of 1644, pp. 2ff.) his conception of the character is: "II [the 

> The first edition of the Cid reads chevalier. 
' See, however, Rodogune, vs. 151: 

Un grand coeur cSde un tr6ne et le cSde avec gloire ; 

Cet effort de vertu couronne sa memoire; 

Mais lorqu'un digne objet a pu nous enflammer, 

Qui le cede est un lache, et ne sait pas aimer; 
and Nicomide, vs. 432: 

Pour garder votre coeur je n'ai pas oil le mettre; 
vs. 735: 

Comme elle a de l'amour elle aura du caprice. 
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Roman]," says Balzac, "estime plus vn jour employe* a la Vertu, 

qu'vne longue vie delicieuse; vn moment de Gloire qu'un siecle de 

Volupt<5: II mesure le temps par les succez, & non pas par la dur6e." 

And again: "Rome estoit la boutique; ou les dons du Ciel estoient 

mis en ceuure, & ou s'acheuoient les biens naturels. . . . Elle a 

sceu mesler, comme il faut, l'art auecque l'auenture; la conduite 

auecque la fureur; la qualite" diuine de l'intelligence, dans les actions 

brutales de la partie irascible. . . . La principale piece de la vaillance 

ne depend point des organes du corps, & n'est pas vne priuation de 

raison, & vn simple regorgement de bile, ainsi que le Peuple se 

figure." 

Obviously, Madame de Rambouillet — to whom Balzac is writing — 

Balzac himself, Corneille, La Calprenede, 1 the Scud6rys, e tutti quanti, 

are of the same literary family. Mairet and Du Ryer in the drama, 2 

and Desmarets in the novel, 3 had shown the possibilities of Roman 

history, and Corneille followed suit. But it is especially in the later 

plays that the political interest is strong and that the maxim "l'his- 

toire est un cours de politique exp6rimentale " dominates the poet's 

mind. Thus Nicormde treats the question of "alliances," Sertorius 

that of civil war, Pomp&e the "raison d'etat," Othon and PulchSrie 

the election of an emperor. 4 In all these as in Cinna and Rodogune 

feminine intrigue holds the boards, and we get such maxims as: 

La fourbe n'est le jeu que de petites &mes. [Nicomede, vs. 1255.] 

Un veritable roi n'est ni mari ni pere; 

II regarde son trdne, et rien de plus. R6gnez. [Ibid., vs. 1320.] 

or what Brunetiere (209) calls "le naif etalage de son machiavelisme." 

1 Cf. Boileau, Les Heros de Roman, ed. by Prolessor T. P. Crane (especially the 
valuable introduction) (Boston, 1902); and Victor Cousin, La Socitti francaise au XVII 
siecle, d'apres le Grand Cyrus de Mile de Scudiry. Madame de Sevigne wrote (IX, 315): 
"Pour moi . . . je trouvais qu'un jeune homme devenait genereux et brave en voyant 
mes heros, et qu'une fllle devenait honnSte et sage en lisant Cleopatre." Bourciez, 
Julleville, Histoire, IV, 97: "Ces dissertations sur les Bomains, dediees a la marquise de 
Rambouillet, qui lont les dSlices des hdtes serieux de la chambre bleue et ont contribug 
a creer l'atmosphere de grandeur morale ou s'est mue la pensee de Corneille." 

2 On Mairet see Dannheisser, Studien zu Jean de Mairet's Leben und Werken (Lud- 
wigshafen, 1888) and Roman. Forschungen, V (1890). Du Ryer's first tragedy, Lucrece, 
was published in 1638, though it was probably acted as early as 1636; see H. C. Lan- 
caster, Pierre du Ryer Dramatist (Carnegie Institution, Washington, 1913). 

' Desmarets' Ariane appeared in 1632; see R. Gebhardt, Jean Desmaretz (Erlangen 
diss., 1912), and Crane, op. cit., p. 87. 

4 Cf. Jules Levallois, Corneille inconnu, 1876, and the lines he quotes from PompSe 
on p. 247. 
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Tous les crimes d'etat qu'on fait pour la couronne, 
Le ciel nous en absout alors qu'il nous la donne. 

[Cinna, vs. 1609.] 

And lastly, as for the drama in particular, Rotrou's Laure 
pers&utee, I, 10, contains the vigorous line: 

Je veux ce que je veux, parce que je le veux. 

This play was performed in 1638 — that is, after the Cid — but three 
years earlier, in VInnocente Infidelity, Rotrou had written : 

Jamais des grands dangers un grand coeur ne s'&onne, 
Et qui n'ose commettre un crime qui couronne 
Observe a ses depens une lache vertu; 

— this in spite of Lanson's just observation (Histoire, 438) that 
Rotrou learned from Corneille "a degager les Etudes d'ames et de 
passions." 1 Lancaster in his admirable study of Du Ryer 2 has 
pointed out that Du Ryer's Cleomedon (1633), the subject of which 
is taken from the fourth part of the Astree, contains the lines so 
Cornelian in character: 

Qui conserue un Sceptre est digne de l'auoir, 
and 

Qui vante ses ayeux ne vante rien de soy, 

which lead the hero to exclaim: 

Que ne dompterois-ie anime' de la sorte! 

the same kind of bluster used by Rodrigue (Cid, V, 1) under similar 
circumstances : 

Est-il quelque ennemi qu'a present je ne dompte ? ... 
Pour combattre une main de la sorte animee. 3 

Again, however, the relationship is mutual, and Du Ryer's Scfoole 
(1644) — his best-known play — is in many ways a counterpart and 
to some extent a copy of Cinna. 

These are only the more obvious connections. A thorough 
search by some doctoral candidate would probably reveal others. 
But, in any case, it is clear that Corneille expresses in his plays the 
tenets of his age, as far as we can judge them from extant literary 
documents. 

1 See now Georg Wendt, Pierre Corneille und Jean Rotrou (Leipzig, 1910). 
! Op. cit.. 72. « Lancaster, p. 73. 
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On the other hand, as against the view of Lanson, let us not forget 
that the early plays — the comedies — are proportionately more real 
than the tragedies; 1 and, above all, that in ideas as well as dramatic 
form Corneille is primarily a leader and not a follower. With 
justifiable pride he says in his examen (first published in 1660) to 
Melite: "La nouveaut6 de ce genre de comedie, dont il n'y a point 
d'exemple en aucune langue, et le style naif qui faisait une peinture 
de la conversation des honnetes gens, furent sans doute cause de ce 
bonheur surprenant, qui fit tant de bruit." The Cid is another case in 
point; so are Polyeucte, Andromede, not to mention Nicomede, HSrac- 
lius, and Horace. Corneille's leadership here is manifest. Thanks to 
Lanson's study in his Hommes et livres (p. 132), his indebtedness to 
Descartes is now practically eliminated: "Le philosophe et le 
poete tragique ont travaille" sur le meme modele," says Lanson, for the 
Traite des passions, which did not appear until 1649, could hardly 
have influenced the poet. 2 Even Balzac's essays on Le Romain and 
La Gloire, which were known before their publication, 3 are counter- 
parts rather than sources of the poet's works. In the latter essay 
Balzac says: "On a ayme l'Honneur, lors qu'on aymoit les choses 
honnestes. Ciceron avoit compose vn Traite" de la Gloire & Brutus 
vn autre de la Vertu. . . . L'vne et 1'autre ne sont considered 
auiourd'huy que comme des Biens de Theatre, qui ne subsistent qu'en 
apparence" ; so that the stage was treating these (romantic) themes 
when Balzac wrote. Thus, what characterizes Corneille especially, 
and distinguishes him from his contemporaries, is not so much 
grandeur as a specific and systematic working out of this idea, 
beginning with Horace or even with the Cid. This gives his tragedies 
their stamp and his characters their quality. And this is why the 
quarrel of the Cid is so significant. In the preface to Silvanire, 
Mairet had emphasized two points: (1) the subject of tragedy must 
be known and consequently grounded in history, and (2) the law of 
verisimilitude must be observed — and he adduced the example of 
the Italians and the ancients. The first principle Corneille accepts, 
at the second he hedges. And for this failure he is criticized by 

1 See especially Lanson, Corneille, 51 ft. 
« Cf. Faguet, op. cit., p. 91. 

'See Racan's "Ode a Monsieur de Balzac" in the Becueil des plus beaux vers, 
published by Toussainct du Bray in 1630, p. 183. 
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Chapelain. As time went on, and Corneille felt surer of himself, 
his opposition to what was to be the keynote one might say of all 
later seventeenth- and eighteenth-century drama grew more and 
more insistent. In Heraclius, as we saw, he defies those who follow 
Aristotle narrowly. In Polyeucte — that idealist dear to Corneille's 
heart— unable to justify the character according to the accepted 
canons of pity and fear, he seeks to do so through Minturno 1 with 
reference to admiration, and perhaps also through Castelvetro's 
favorite idea of the ingegno in trovare* and the admiration which the 
public, always on Corneille's side, accords the poet. As for Nicomede, 
he frankly says : " La tendresse et les passions qui doivent etre l'ame 
des tragedies, n'ont aucune part en celle-ci; la grandeur y regne 
seule, et regarde son malheur d'un ceil si d^daigneux qu'il n'en 
saurait arracher une plainte." And it may be doubted whether 
this "grandeur d'ame" is equaled in any of the other plays of our 
author or in those of his contemporaries. 

Shall we, then, attribute Corneille's formulation of character 
mainly to his genius? And say that his concept of the heroic, 
except for a certain inevitable background in life, is largely his own 
making. Or was there some definite model which he could have 
followed but which has not been pointed out? The question is 
easier to ask than to answer. But in view of the following facts I 
can at least offer a suggestion. 

Corneille's attachment to the court — as opposed to "les doctes" 
— I noted above. 3 In the Excuse a Ariste he expressly says: "mon 
vers charma la cour." In the examen to M elite (see above), he 

1 Corneille mentions Minturno in the examen to the play; cf. also Discours, I, 15. 

2 Indeed, what may be a guiding principle for Corneille's inventiveness in his later 
dramas, beginning with Polyeucte (see the examen), is the statement of Castelvetro, 
Poetica cV Aristotele Vulgarizzata, 1570, p. 40 recto: " il poeta nell' historia certa & 
conosciuta particolarmente no dura fatica niuna ne essercita lo' ngegno in trovare cosa 
niuna essendogli porto & posto dauati il tutto dal corso delle cose modane. II che no 
auiene nell'historia incerta & sconosciuta couenendo al poeta aguzzare lo'ntelletto & 
sottigliare in trouare o il tutto, o la maggior parte delle cose & quindi viene comendato 
& ammirato Virgilio che habbia fatto cosi" (cf. 2d ed., p. 67). In the examen of Rodogune 
Corneille says that the court always showed a preference for Cinna or the Cid, while he 
himself prefered Rodogune, and he adds: "peut-§tre y entre-t-il un peu d'amour-propre, 
en ce que cette traggdie me semble Stre un peu plus a moi que celles qui l'ont prgcfidSe, 
a cause des incidents surprenants qui sont purement de mon invention, et n'avaient 
jamais Ste vus au theatre." See, also, the preface to Oihon, where he declares that he 
has written no play in which he has been more faithful to the source and yet has shown 
plus d'invention. On the whole question, see H. B. Charlton, Castelvetro's Theory of 
Poetry (Manchester University Press, 1913), and the article of Searles cited below. 

' Pp. 2 and 7. 
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repeats that this play "me fit connaitre a la cour." In the Premier 
Discours he explains his violation of verisimilitude by the authority 
of history and the pleasure of the audience "deja tous persuades." 
Moreover, Chapelain, for all his opposition, admits that the court 
was charmed by certain dtlicatesses in the Cid. 1 But the most 
striking testimony of a contemporary to Corneille's achievement in 
this respect are the words of Balzac in the Letter on Cinna: "Si 
cettui [Cinna] a plus de vertu que n'a cru Seneque, c'est pour etre 
tomb6 entre vos mains . . . l'empereur le fit consul, et vous 
l'avez fait honniete homme." The last remark is, I think, significant. 
More than once the poet has been reproached for his orgueil, which 
appears, not only in himself, but in his characters. And Lanson 
(Corneille, 196), voicing Brunetiere, likens his conception of vertu to 
the Italian virtu. Certainly its essentially un-Christian character is 
apparent; to the younger Horace's boast: 

Le sort qui de l'honneur nous ouvre la barriere 

Offre a notre Constance une illustre mature. [Horace, vs. 431.] 

Curiace replies: 

Mais votre f ermete' tient un peu du barbare : 
Peu, mime des grands cceurs, tireraient vanite 1 
D'aller par ce chemin a l'immortalite\ [Vs. 456.] 

It is, as Curiace adds, une vertu dpre, the full meaning of which we 
appreciate when we compare Bossuet's statement, evidently aimed 
at Corneille, in his Maximes et reflexions sur la comedie (ed. Calvet, 
592) : " Les paiens, dont la vertu etait imparfaite, grossiere, mondaine, 
superficielle, pouvaient 1'insinuer par le theatre; mais il n'a ni 
I'autoritS, ni la dignity, ni l'efficace qu'il faut pour inspirer des vertus 
convenables a des Chretiens: Dieu renvoie les rois a sa loi pour y 
apprendre leurs devoirs." 

If then the ideal upheld by our poet is pagan and yet Italian in 
form, its prototype is perhaps closer at hand than one would suspect. 
At least, the foregoing remarks, especially Balzac's reference to 
Cinna as an honntte homme, 2 offer a clue. And this brings us to the 
second and main part of our study: the Cortegiano as a source of 
Corneille's ideas. 

1 See above, p. 2, note 2. 

' See Petit de Julleville's comment on the letter of Balzac in his Thl&tre choisi de 
Corneille (Hachette, 1904), p. 371. 
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II 
When in 1640 Corneille read his Horace to a select company at 
the house of Boisrobert, among those present was Nicolas Faret, an 
intimate of Boisrobert's, who had obtained for him the post of secre- 
tary to Henri de Lorraine. Faret was a frequenter of Conrart's circle 
and a member of the newly formed Academy. His name has suffered 
unjustly from the fact that it was made to rhyme with cabaret — a 
slander against which Faret defended himself in vain since Boileau 
repeats the rhyme in the well-known lines of the Art poetique: 

Ainsi tel autrefois, qu'on vit avec Faret 
Charbonner de ses vers les murs d'un cabaret. 1 

At any rate, Corneille knew le sieur Faret, and it is more than 
probable that he also knew his treatise, first published in 1630, on 
the Honeste Homme ou I'art de plaire a la cour. Others have dealt 
with this work, 2 and I do not wish to repeat here needlessly. At the 
same time, several questions connected with it must be noted. 

In the first place, Faret's work is in large part a much abbreviated 
paraphrase of the famous treatise of Castiglione: II Cortegiano. Of 
the latter work Chapelain at one time possessed four Italian editions 
and one Spanish translation (cf. Searles, ed., Catalogue de tous les 
livres de feu M. Chapelain, 3 p. 30). To the first French translation 
(1537) by Jacques Colin d'Auxerre, secretary of Francis I, 4 there 
had succeeded in 1580 a new translation by Gabriel Chappuis, 
entitled: Le Parfait Courtisan en deux langues. 5 And Toldo 6 has 
traced the influence of the Italian work on the treatises of Nicolas 
Pasquier, De Refuge, the anonymous Courtisan frangois of 1612, the 

1 Cf . also. Saint- Amant's poem "Les Cabarets," dedicated to Faret, in Livet's 
edition of Les GEuvres de Saint-Amant (Paris, 1855), pp. 138 ff.; and for the rhyme 
itself, see "La Vigne," p. 170. 

2 On Paret, see Edouard Droz, Revue d'hist. litt., 1906, pp. 87 ff.; N. M. Bernardin, 
Hommes et mteurs au dix-septieme siecle (Paris, 1900), and the works mentioned below. 
Besides the Honeste Homme, on the sources and influence of which we still lack a thorough- 
going study, Paret published in 1623 (chez Toussaint du Bray) a treatise Des vertus 
nScessaires a un prince pour bien gouverner ses sujets, and a collection of Lettres nouvelles 
des meilleurs auteurs de ce temps, 1627. He also wrote an ode to Richelieu, whose life 
he planned to write. According to Bernardin, the achevi d'imprimer of the Honeste 
Homme is dated Thursday, November 14, 1630; on this see also the article of Droz, 
cited above. Bernardin gives interesting details on the esteem which Paret enjoyed 
at the court. 

» Publications of Leland Stanford Junior University, 1912. 

• A revision of this was made by Mellin de Saint Gelais in 1538 (Lyon) ; 1549 (Paris). 

s Lyon, 1580; Paris, 1585. Another translation appeared in Paris in 1690, entitled 
Le Parfait Courtisan et la Dame de Cour. Opdycke, Book of the Courtier (New York, 
1903), lists nine editions of Colin and five of Chappuis, in the sixteenth century. 

■ Herrig's Archiv, CIV, CV (1900) : Le courtisan dans la UtUrature francaise et sea 
rapports avec Vteuvre de Castiglione. 
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Juvenal francois of Jacques le Gorlier, and the Aristippe of Balzac 1 

— all of which antedate the paraphrase of Faret. With so timely a 

subject — I repeat that the date was 1630 — it is not surprising that 

Faret's work was very popular: it was translated into Italian and 

Spanish, 2 and as early as 1632 into English (cf. Crane, La Societe 

frangaise au IT siecle, 2d ed., p. 328). Chapelain seems to have 

had an edition of 1639, and a Lyon edition of 1661 is in the library 

of Cornell University. It goes without saying that Corneille, like 

so many of his contemporaries, may have had access to the Italian 

original, although I can adduce no positive evidence to this effect. 

In the second place, the unknown author of the Defense du Cid 

(1638) — one of the documents in the famous quarrel — says: "Nous 

voyons mesme par les places publiques des amches qui publient 

l'honneste Homme ou la Morale de la Cour, celuy qui donne tiltre 

a sa science de la Morale de la Cour scait bien que les vertus de la 

morale ne changent pas de nature en la personne des Courtisans 

. . . mais il cognoist la vanite" commune qui pousse chacun a 

vouloir estre Courtisan, il les attire par l'amorce de ce ti[l]tre a venir 

prendre ses instructions." 3 On the basis of this passage it has been 

argued that the author of the Defense is no other than Faret himself. 

This is open to doubt; but even so the defender of Corneille is 

plainly a partisan of the court and defends his author with the neo- 

Platonic argument that "the flame of Poetry springs from a certain 

riches of the mind which surpasses all reflexion and which originating 

in the soul shares in some way in the divine since it comes immediately 

from the image which is within us." 4 

William A. Nitze 
University of Chicago 

[To be continued] 

1 Balzac's work was not published until 1658; according to Searles, Chapelain had a 
French edition of 1657 (?) and an Italian translation, published in Paris in 1668. But 
Balzac lays the scene of his Aristippe in 1618, and claims that it called forth the praise 
of Richelieu, who himself was the author of Instructions et maximes que je me suis donntes 
pour me conduire a la cour, preserved in manuscript form; see Toldo, Archiv, CIV, 119. 

J Bernardin, p. 64, knows eleven editions of Faret's book; 1630, 1631 (in 12), 1634 
(in 4), 1636 (in 4), 1639 (in 8), 1640, 1656, 1660, 1664, 1671, and 1681. The Spanish 
translation was made by Ambrosio de Salazar, Spanish interpreter to the King; it 
appeared in 1634 and was republished in 1656 and 1660; on this see the interesting essay 
Of Morel-Fatio, Ambrosio de Salazar et I'etude de V Espagnol en France sous Louis XIII 
(Paris, 1900), especially pp. 203-14. 

' Armand Gast6, La Querelle du Cid (Paris, 1898), p. 122. 

< Cf. Faret's own preface to the (Euvres de Saint- Amant (modern edition by Livet, 
Paris, 1855), p. 8: "Elle [la poesie] a je ne scay quels rayons de divinitg qui doivent 
reluire partout, et, lorsque ce feu manque de 1' animer, elle n'a plus de force qui la puisse 
rehausser au dessus des choses les plus vulgaires." 
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